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AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 1 

I. 

To the many general causes of educational un- 
settlement and confusion in this "age of transi- 
tion", the United States adds one peculiar to itself. 
Normally, the higher educational system of a great 
country should send its roots deep down into the 
natiqnal tradition, and its organs should be nicely 
adjusted to one another and to the functions of the 
national life. But the American college is an ac- 
cidental development of colonial copies of the Eng- 
lish college, and the superposed American university, 
even when not a direct imitation of the German uni- 
versity, is manned chiefly by professors "made in 
Germany". For the disadvantages of these anoma- 
lies, there is some compensation in a certain breadth, 
flexibility, and open-mindedness that characterize 
the better type of American scholar. But the disad- 
vantages are nevertheless very real and not to be 
blinked. They may be summed up in the word 
maladjustment, manifesting itself externally in the 
imperfect co-ordination of secondary, collegiate, and 
university instruction, and spiritually in the divorce 
of our scholarship and our science from culture. 
There are, of course, many other causes for this — 
specialism, commercialism, democracy. But the 
chief cause, perhaps, is the fact that our profes- 
sional scholarship has been in the past an importa- 
tion, not an indigenous growth — an importation not 
from England, the home of our literature ; not from 
France, whose qualities would best correct the ex- 
cesses of professionalism and the heavy Teutonic 
strain in ourselves, but from Germany, whose cul- 
ture, as Goethe, Heine, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche 
have told their compatriots, is a sporadic, feebly- 
rooted flower, choked by a weedy growth of over- 
specialized erudition. 

There is no remedy for this state of affairs in 
doctrinaire and revolutionary reform of our edu- 
cational machinery, nor in those facile denunciations 
of pedantry with which lively writers can always win 
the applause of a gallery that has been habituated 
by professors of the new pedagogy to apply that 
purely relative term to every form of exact and 
minute scholarship. The fault is not with the semi- 
nar, the doctoral dissertation, or the final examina- 
tion. These are convenient and flexible instrumen- 
talities which the university professor is already free 
to use for the realization of any idea to which he 
can win his students. It is the ideals and aims 
themselves that need to be liberalized, not revo- 
lutionized. That is necessarily a slow process, the 

1 As we set about making up the last number of the current volume 
of The Classical Weekly, The Nation for May n, containing a 
most important paper by Professor Shorey, on American Scholarship, 
arrived. This brilliant paper contains so much of interest and 
value to students of the Classics, that we gladly reproduce it here. 
The paper is written with fullest knowledge of the criticisms of the 
teaching and study of the Classics made in this country both by those 
within and those without the classical ranks. C. K. 



first step in which must be a clearer self-conscious- 
ness on the part of American scholars and a fuller 
appreciation of the problem which the development 
of the American university has created for them. 
Our task is to re-define and so far as may be har- 
monize the aims of culture and scholarship without 
undue concessions to the gushing dilettante, and to 
emancipate ourselves from slavish subservience to 
German influence without losing the lessons or 
forgetting the debt of gratitude that we owe to 
Germany. 

II. 
In practice, the beginning of such a reaction shows 
itself in the increasing proportion of American stu- 
dents who now pursue their graduate studies at 
home instead of going to Germany. Our pupils 
recognize that the much exaggerated and rapidly 
lessening scientific superiority of the German uni- 
versities is more than outweighed by the possibili- 
ties of unity and continuity of culture, uninterrupted 
contact with the national life and education, and 
the more intelligent and sympathetic personal guid- 
ance which the better American universities pro- 
vide. They see that our degrees are somewhat 
harder to win, and infer that they may be quite 
as well worth the winning. They are right, and 
we should henceforth reserve travelling fellowships 
for holders of the American doctorate who will visit 
the German universities as intelligent observers and 
critics, and not abandon themselves in helpless, open- 
mouthed plasticity to be moulded into patterns of 
second-rate Germans. Men who go directly from 
the inadequate preparation of the ordinary minor 
college to the great European universities not only 
waste a year or two in fumbling endeavors to ad- 
just themselves to alien conditions, but convey and 
receive totally false impressions about American and 
European scholarship. The superiority of the for- 
eign university rests almost wholly on the severer 
discipline of the German gymnasium and the great 
English public schools. The American university 
professor, if competent for his task, is aware of 
this difference, makes allowance for it, and in the 
end brings a fair proportion of his men up to the 
European standard even in the technique of schol- 
arship. There is no provision for this work in the 
European universities. The visiting American stud- 
ent, if exceptionally able and ambitious, may be 
stimulated to remedy his deficiencies unaided. In 
a large proportion of cases he copies out copiously 
and slavishly lecture notes not adapted to his needs, 
fancying that he is storing up treasures of erudi- 
tion undreamt of in America, and leaving on the 
mind of his German or Oxford professor a con- 
viction, which courtesy vainly endeavors to disguise, 
that Americans lack the very notion of sincere and 
serious scholarship. At the end of three or four 
years he returns, completely out of touch with 
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American life and American education, to teach 
American boys. If a Rhodes scholar, he has gained 
an English intonation, some polish of manner it 
may be, and possibly an enlarged and more dis- 
criminating English vocabulary. But he is no near- 
er to an earned doctor's degree and professional 
mastery of his subject than one year at a first-class 
American university would have brought him. If 
Germany was his choice, he may have received the 
degree which Germany bestows somewhat lightly 
for the encouragement of the alien, and he has 
learned a foreign language. But he has paid a 
heavy price for his German in three years' dis- 
continuance of the habit of reading English, and 
in the Teutonization of his English style. He has 
steeped himself, not so much in his subject, as in 
the German terminology and systematic Wissen- 
schaft of his subject, with the result that either he 
will remain for life the prisoner of the system and 
the terminology, or, as sometimes happens, in a 
mood of revolt and reaction, he stops his subscrip- 
tion to the Selten Erscheinende Monatschrift and 
takes in the Bookman, and replaces the philological 
hand apparatus on his revolving book-shelf by a set 
of the British poets and the Library of the World's 
Best Literature. 

It may be said that the outcome of an American 
course of graduate study is often equally futile and 
deplorable. It must be admitted that the machine- 
made doctor of philosophy often remains essentially 
a barbarian, unread outside of the technical liter- 
ature of his specialty, unfurnished with those gen- 
eral ideas the possession of which was Taine's cri- 
terion of the educated man, and incapable of either 
writing or understanding English of the sound tra- 
dition. From this text our impatient critics pro- 
ceed to a general onslaught on American scholar- 
ship and denunciation of the Germanized American 
university, its minutely specialized courses, its semi- 
nars, and the doctoral dissertations, the parody of 
whose titles is a gag that never fails with a popular 
audience. They would reform it altogether, and 
substitute for the idea of training investigators the 
endeavor to produce teachers, writers, intellectual 
leaders, of broad and liberal culture. With the de- 
mand for the humanization of our scholarship I 
heartily sympathize, though I would accompany it 
by a plea for the fortifying of our culture by a 
little more respect for exact knowledge. It is not 
the excess of either erudition or culture, but their 
assumed incompatibility and divorce, from which 
our higher education is suffering. But in their 
eagerness for the end, our literary censors investi- 
gate the disease superficially and prescribe impos- 
sible remedies. They ignore the complexity of the 
problem and do scant justice to the efforts of uni- 
versity instructors to solve it. They forget that 
in the graduate school, at any rate, culture really 



is and must be a by-product. A three years' grad- 
uate curriculum, devoted ostensibly and mainly to 
cultural courses, wide reading in general literature, 
and daily or monthly themes, is an impossible piece 
of educational machinery. The more serious stud- 
ents would revolt at its aimlessness, and the public 
would very properly want to know what the under- 
graduate course was for. 

III. 
And this brings us to the central difficulty with 
which the American university professor is strug- 
gling, not quite so unconsciously, or, if we take 
long views, so hopelessly as the genial onlooker as- 
sumes. The deficiency of the ordinary graduate 
student not only in respect of culture, but in the 
elementary technique of his specialty, is due to the 
comparative failure of collegiate education, that in 
turn to the lax training of the secondary schools, 
and that again to the low intellectual standards of 
a young, prosperous, commercialized nation, and 
the reaction of the indulgent American parent 
against what he deems puritanic or old-world ideas 
of discipline and restraint. This fatal sequence and 
the recriminations to which it gives rise are an old 
story which it is useless to repeat here. It may be 
freely conceded that the university, too, contributes 
its share of errors to our pedagogical muddle. But 
if these could be eliminated by the wisdom of its 
critics, the chief problem would still remain : the 
retrieval in three short years of the losses and 
waste of ten years of confused and misdirected ef- 
fort. It cannot be done without sacrifice. So long 
as the American graduate student enters the uni- 
versity unable to write lucid English and unground- 
ed in the elements of the subject which he pro- 
poses to pursue, he must work a little longer and a 
little harder for his degree than he normally should. 
Even so, he will not achieve a perfect adjustment 
of the ideals of professional competency and breadth 
of culture. In the nature of things he will incline to 
one side with some sacrifice of the other. The 
scheme of the graduate curriculum is broad enough 
to include both. It is already so administered in 
many places as to do justice to the reasonable claims 
of both. The name seminar need frighten nobody, 
so long as it is recognized that a seminar may deal 
with the literary criticism of the Greek drama or 
the philosophy of Plato as well as with the text 
criticism of Pliny's letters or the syntax of the 
Greek verb. The acceptance of an occasional doc- 
toral dissertation on a Greek particle or the manu- 
scripts of Catullus should be no grievance to the 
student of broader interests, provided he himself 
is encouraged and helped to write, if he can, a 
readable monograph on some literary, historical, or 
philosophic theme. The graduate school can meet all 
the legitimate needs of more aspiring spirits with- 
out sacrificing its present ideal of exact, first-hand 
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scholarship within a definite field for all and origi- 
nal research for some. It is not and should not be 
any considerable part of its function to provide 
either "inspiration" in the form of eloquent popular 
lectures or training courses for the journalist, the 
novelist, and the essayist. These things, so far 
as they can be taught at all, belong either in the 
second half of the collegiate course or in the ex- 
tension department. The "mere" literateur should 
not attempt to force his point of view upon the 
graduate school. But if he can afford the time he 
will greatly profit by accepting its point of view 
provisionally and for one or two years. From the 
narrowest curriculum he will acquire something 
which in America he could hardly get in any other 
way, the scholar's conscience and a clear conception 
of the difference between first-hand and second- 
hand knowledge. 

These preliminary reserves and qualifications 
threaten to occupy more space than the main thesis. 
But dislinguo is the first word of my philosophy as 
of Montaigne's. The undiscriminating attribution to 
German influence of all real and imaginary defects 
of the American graduate school and the systematic 
exaggeration of the supposed antithesis between 
scholarship and culture can do no possible good. 
Nietzsche's eloquent diatribes against the excesses of 
history and philology have no application to our 
conditions. The superior culture of Oxford or 
Paris is not due to the substitution of culture 
courses for detailed and precise work. It is due 
to the background of the national tradition in lan- 
guage and literature, and the controlling conscious- 
ness of this tradition in the minds of teachers and 
taught. Germany has never had such a tradition and 
our dependence on Germany has prevented us from 
renewing ours, interrupted by the conditions of 
colonial and pioneer life. 

The mere habituation of American scholars to 
German prose, through their most impressionable 
years, would keep them from attaining the cer- 
tainty of linguistic instinct of a cultivated English- 
man or Frenchman. La prose allemande n'existe 
pas, says a distinguished French critic. Unfortu- 
nately, it does exist for American philologians as 
an exemplar vitiis imitabile. I refer not merely to 
the omnibus type of German sentence wittily de- 
scribed by De Quincy, Ruskin, and Mark Twain, to 
the "something splay" in the German language which 
Nietzsche quotes from Matthew Arnold, or to the 
all pervading mixed metaphor. Rhetoric is some- 
thing larger than refinements of style or diction; 
it is psychology, tact, taste. Professor von Wilamo- 
witz is not only one of the greatest of living schol- 
ars, but in his way a man of the broadest and 
finest culture. But all his genius could not save 
Goethe from the cabbage passage in Werther, and 
all his Hellenism could not guard Wilamowitz 



against that sophomoric flight of rhetoric about the 
Athenian sewers at the close of his Aus Kydathen, 
which would be as impossible to a Jebb or a Gaston 
Boissier as we trust it will some day seem to 
American scholars of equal standing. 

Style is only a symptom of deeper things. A 
Germanized education makes our scholars strangers 
to their own national literature, and confuses all 
their literary, historical, and cultural perspectives. 
It may be doubted whether literary criticism can 
ever rise higher than its source in the critic's im- 
mediate perception of values in the language and 
literature to which he is born. From this must 
come the analogies, instincts, standards, that con- 
trol and keep sane the philological criticism of other 
literatures. The criticism of German scholars lacks 
and always has lacked this balance-wheel. They do 
not know their own literature as Frenchmen and 
Englishmen know theirs, nor do they write with 
constant reference to it. And if they did it could 
supply them no equivalent of the poetry of Eng- 
land, the drama and the prose of France. The 
consequent crudity and amateurishness of their criti- 
cism of life and letters is their misfortune and not 
their fault. But it will surely be our fault if, 
dazzled by the prestige of their learning, we con- 
tinue much longer to take seriously their Homeric 
theories, their interpretations of the Platonic phil- 
osophy, their estimates of Cicero and Vergil; if 
we accept as contributions to comparative literature 
articles on Der Einfluss der Anakreontik auf Johann 
Peter Uz, or the triple sawdust of Stemplinger's 
fortleben der Horazischen Lyrik 1 , and Billeter's 
Die Anschauungen vom Wesen des Griechenthums ; 
if we study Mill's Platonism only at second hand 
in Gomperz, and treat the Homeric views of An- 
drew Lang respectfully only when they come back 
to us in Rothe; if we waste our students' attention 
on Robert's tours de passe-passe with Mycenaean 
and Ionian armor, or on Mulders equations of eyes 
and oysters; if we assist the disciples of Blass in 
rearing the baby science of prose rhythm, con- 
ceived in the innocency of a scholar whose naive 
surprise at the cadences of Plato and Demosthenes 
was untempered by any previous experience of De 
Quincy or Ruskin ; if we accept the estimates of 
reviewers blind to the crushing superiority of Jebb's 
Sophocles, Gaston Boissier's Cicero, or Croiset's 
history of Greek literature, and acquiesce in the 
judgment that dismisses Pater's Plato and Platon- 
ism as the trifling of an amateur, while treating the 
pseudo-science of Lutoslawski as an advancement 
of knowledge ; if we remain to the end dependent on 
bibliographies that catalogue Jane Austen's Sense 
and Sensibility under Sinnesivahrnehmung and list 
a reprint of Fitzgerald's Agamemnon as a new text 
edition. 



1 See The Classical Weekly 3.67-68. 
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Something too much of these obvious and un- 
gracious reflections. It is, I repeat, not the fault 
of the Germans that the false historical perspective 
and Utmverthung oiler Werthe which accompany 
their gifts of learning are a hindrance and not a help 
to the heirs of Chaucer and Tennyson. The remedy, 
as we have seen, is not to substitute culture courses 
for scholarship, but to train our scholars at home 
as French and English scholars are trained in an 
environment and by methods that shall subject the 
form and relate the content of their knowledge to 
the high tradition of their own language, literature, 
and inherited culture. This cannot be done in a day 
or a generation. For it will take a generation to 
prepare the teachers. But we may make a beginning 
now — with ourselves, as well as with our pupils. 
IV. 

Thus far I have spoken of our own special prob- 
lem of the adjustment of an imported professional 
scholarship to our national education and culture. 
But there is a brief final word to be said on 
the need of rescuing scholarship itself from the 
German yoke. The public will suppose me to mean 
from German pedantry and superfluous accuracy in 
insignificant research — but I mean in all seriousness 
from German inaccuracy. The disease of German 
scholarship, well indicated by Matthew Arnold in 
God and the Bible, has now infected all the world. 
The game of investigation, as played by its most 
brilliant practitioners, threatens to become a sys- 
tematic dissemination of error and perversion of 
the feeling for evidence. In a large proportion of 
philological and historical problems, the most that 
we can hope to attain is an accurate collection of 
the insufficient evidence and a clean-cut statement of 
the alternative probabilities. There still remains an 
enormous amount of this work to be done. In- 
stead of doing it, the Germanized scholarship of the 
world insists on "sweatboxing" the evidence and 
straining after "vigorous and rigorous" demon- 
stration of things that do not admit of proof. The 
method is openly avowed and defended on prin- 
ciple. The scholar who lacks the courage to make 
mistakes, they say, will make no discoveries. They 
quote Bacon to the effect that truth emerges more 
readily from error than from confusion, and take 
this to mean that the systematic elaboration of ab- 
surdity is the true philological method. The prac- 
tical results are deplorable. The chief objection to 
hunting for mares' nests is that you are. sure to 
find them. But the quest itself impairs the reason- 
ing powers. It obscures in our teaching and in the 
eyes of the public the true cultural aims of philo- 
logical study by an excess not of precision, which 
can never do harm, but of that parody of scientific 
research which consists in the "pyramiding" of un- 
verifiable hypotheses. It blinds us to the elemen- 
tary logical truth that the resultant probability of 



such a process is not the summation but the frac- 
tional product of the probabilities of the separate 
steps. And what is more, the predetermined resolve 
to achieve results vitiates the separate steps. The 
public even of scholars has no conception of the 
quantity of misstatement now circulating in ac- 
credited books signed by reputable names ; and it 
is impossible to tell them because the enumeration 
of errors is not only invidious in a writer, but in- 
tolerably wearisome to the reader. There are large 
fields of philology in which we shall be compelled 
to do the work all over again, in order to deter- 
mine the simple facts of the tradition uncolored by 
the pleas of advocates with points to prove. The 
big ambitious books of the Nordens, the Heinzes, 
the Reitzensteins, the Joels, the Diimmlers, the 
Hirzels, the Wendlands, and even, alas! of the 
Wilamowitzes cannot be trusted. They cannot be 
safely used without laborious verification, and veri- 
fication too often reveals that the texts cited are 
mistranslated, misinterpreted, or, at any rate, do 
not prove the point. American scholars have not 
wholly escaped this infection. But either some de- 
fect of ambition or a remnant of Yankee common 
sense makes the majority of them immune to the 
disease in its most virulent form. There are com- 
pensations in all things. It is sad that our schol- 
arship, as our literary friends so often remind us, 
is hard, thin, dry, matter-of-fact, syntactical, sta- 
tistical, archaeological, and negative; that it never 
rises to the comprehensive survey and the generous 
elan of constructive hypothesis of Germany, and is 
lacking in the grace and charm of France, the re- 
strained emotion and finished eloquence of Eng- 
land. But I console myself with the reflection that 
perhaps, while we are growing to our full stature, 
it is the temporary mission of our hardness and 
thinness to correct some of the excesses associated 
with the admirable qualities that are beyond our 
reach. We are often reproached for not producing 
those charming, readable essays that flow so fre- 
quently from the facile pens of our French and 
English colleagues. Well, Professor Butcher's 
lecture on Greek literary criticism is pleasant read- 
ing, but I am not certain that the multiplication of 
such lectures would be a more desirable outcome of 
our scholarship than are Professor Carroll's dis- 
sertation on Aristotle's Poetics, Dr. Baker's study of 
literary criticism in Greek comedy, or Professor 
Van Hook's dissertation on the terminology of 
Greek literary criticism. I open Professor Butcher's 
essays at random and read : 

Plato goes so far as to discover a moral danger 
in prose compositions which lack rhythm or har- 
mony : to his mind they indicate some disorder with- 
in the soul. 

Here is a testimony of rhythmical prose indeed. It 
is most interesting. Unfortunately, Plato says noth- 
ing remotely resembling what is here attributed to 
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him. The passage of the Laws cited in support of 
the statement is completely misunderstood. I open 
Professor Mackail's 1 delightful lectures on Greek 
poetry and find an eloquent page about an awesome 
lightning flash which illuminates an awful pause 
before the retreat of the Trojans. Nothing could 
be more impressive — if true. But there is no light- 
ning flash, and the simile does not illuminate the 
terror-stricken pause of the Trojans, but the breath- 
ing space won by the Greeks seventeen lines after 
the pause. If we must choose, I prefer American 
thinness and dryness to this. We may pay too high 
a price not only for a German geistreiche Combi- 
nation, but for French neatness of antithesis and 
English romantic sentiment. To adapt the phrases 
of Emerson, let us sit at home with might and 
make the best of ourselves. 

University of Chicago. Paul SHOREY. 



REVIEW 

The Lay Of Dolon. The Tenth Book of Homer's 
Iliad. Some notes on its language, verse, and 
contents. With Remarks by the way on the 
Canons and Methods of Homeric Criticism. By 
Alexander Shewan. London : Macmillan and 
Co. (191 1 ). Pp. xl + 290. $3.25. 
After an Introduction of 27 pages, in which the 
author expresses his satisfaction that the battle is 
turning against the Dissectors of Homer, a "Pro- 
visional" Bibliography is given. This contains the 
names of about 140 writers and over 200 titles. 
One is skeptical of such lists, since often there is 
nothing in the book to show the author has read 
much there mentioned. In this Bibliography three 
works written by three Americans are named, while 
in the book itself fifteen works by eleven Ameri- 
cans are quoted, and so quoted as to show complete 
mastery of each of these fifteen works. This ratio 
of five works quoted to each one named in the 
Bibliography is, I judge, about the average ratio, so 
that hardly less than 1000 separate books or docu- 
ments are used, in addition to lexica, indices, and 
grammars. 

Not only does Mr. Shewan give the drift of a 
book in a few apt sentences, but he has at his 
command the various reviews thereof. Thus, e. g., 
he gives the argument advanced by Geddes with 
his own judgment of its value, also the opinion of 
Father Browne, and on p. 131 a summary and ap- 
preciation of the brilliant review by Professor Pack- 
ard which was published in the first number of the 
American Journal of Philology. This thoroughness 
is not exceptional but the rule. The mastery shown 
of Homeric literature, even the most remote and 
inaccessible, is astounding and, to me, most discour- 
aging. 

1 See Thr Classical Weekly 4.93-95. 



The language, verse, vocabulary, use of digamma, 
and repeated verses are all put to the severest test 
and they agree in placing the Doloneia with the 
other books of the Iliad. Linguistic tests as well as 
absence of interpolation show that it is one of the 
books most free from contamination ; cf. p. 59 : "It 
may almost be said that not one exceptional con- 
struction has been established, and the few forms 
that are special to the Book can be explained with- 
out difficulty". 

How weak some standard arguments are is shown 
by this striking example. It is well known that 
uredtTTour is found only in K 462 and in the Odyssey, 
apparently a strong argument for Odyssean affinity, 
but, as Mr. Shewan remarks, "In the Iliad there is 
no occurrence outside of K of the dative plural of 
this word in any gender; so no inference can be 
drawn". 

The thories based on the use of the article are 
now exploded, as the assumed difference between the 
Iliad and Odyssey in this regard has been shown to 
be a delusion, but Mr. Shewan adds a most effec- 
tive argument by showing that certain large sec- 
tions of Paradise Lost differ widely from each 
other in the use of the article; hence no conclu- 
sions could be fairly drawn, even if the supposed 
divergence in Homer were a fact. 

Every difference between the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey recedes as one draws near. Take an example. 
Monroe, Odyssey 333, wrote : "Neglect of position 
is perceptibly commoner in the Iliad than in the 
Odyssey". Mr. Shewan has investigated this with 
great care and finds that there are 29 cases of in- 
excusable neglect of position in the Iliad, and but 
20 in the Odyssey, the -reverse of Monro's assump- 
tion. 

Gemoll in his treatise on Repetitions argued that 
Kappa was later than the Odyssey "since the poet 
of this book imitated the great scenes of the Odys- 
sey, and of the Odyssey only". Mr. Shewan asks, 
"Why did he not imitate the Iliad? Were Kappa 
and the Odyssey written before the Iliad?" He 
then shows hidden resemblances binding Kappa with 
the Iliad, not those of imitation, but of a common 
original author. 

A frequent criticism on verse 157, where Nestor 
wakens Diomede "by shoving him with the foot", 
is that it is an unheroic method; Gemoll asks "Why 
could Nestor not waken Diomede with the spear?" 
Mr. Shewan replies "The spear was sharp at both 
ends and not suitable for so delicate an operation". 
So simple, and so sensible. 

The sum of the author's arguments is this : K 
agrees in every essential detail with the rest of the 
Iliad, yet differs enough in setting, action, descrip- 
tion, and language to show that it is no mere imita- 
tion, but a creation of the same genius who com- 
posed the other books. 



